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(In continuation.) 


We resume the printing of the “ Doctor’’ to- 
day at the point where we broke off two weeks 
since. ‘ How to make gold,’ is a pleasant 
chapter, not perhaps characterised by any extra- 
ordinary originality in the author himself. 





CHAPTER XX. P.I. 
How to make Gold. 


William had heard su much about experiments that 
it is not surprising he could have been for making some 
himself. [i was well indeed for his family that the spe- 
culative mind, which lay covered rather than concealed 
under the elder Daniel’s ruminating manners, and quiet 
contented course of life, was not quickened by his ac- 
quaintance with the schoolmaster into an experimental 
and dangerous activity, instead of being satisfied with 
theoretical dreams. For Guy had found a book in 
that little collection which might have produced most 
serious consequences to the father. 

This book was the Exposition of Eireneus Philalethes 
upon Sir George Ripley's Hermetico-Poetical works. 
Daniel had formerly set as littlp value upon it as upon 
Rabelais. tle knew indeed what its purport was, thus 
much he had gathered from it: but although it professed 
to contain “the plainest and most excellent discoveries 
of the most hidden secrets of the ancient philosophers 
that were ever yet published,” it was to him as unin- 
telligible as the mysteries of Pantagruelism. He could 
make nothing of the work that was to ascend in Bus 
and Nubi from the‘moon up to tie sun, though the ex- 
positor had expounded that this was in Nubibus; nor 
of the lake which was to be boiled with the ashes of 
Hermes’s tree, night and day without ceasing, till the 
heavenly nature sliould ascend and the earthly descend: 
nor of the crow’s bill, the white dove, the sparkliing 
cherubim, and the soul of the green lion. But he took 
those cautions simply and honestly as cautions, which 
were in fact the lures whereby so many infatuated per- 
sons had been drawn on to their own undoing. The 
author had said that his work was uot written for the 
information of the illiterate, and illiterate Danicl knew 
himself to be. ‘ Our writings,” says the daik exposi- 
tor, “shall prove as acurivus edged knife; to some they 
shall carve out dainties, and to others it shall serve only 
to cut their fingers. Yet we are not to be blamed; for 
we do seriously profess to any that shall attempt the 
work, that he attempts the highest piece of philosophy 
that is in nature; and though we write in English, yet 
our matter will be as hard as Greek to some, who will 
think they understand us well, wh2n they nisconstrue 
our meaning most perversely; for is it imaginable that 
they who are fools in nature should be wise in our 
books, which are testimonies unto nature?” And again, 
“make sure of thy true matter, which is no small thing 


to know; and though we have named it, yet we have done 
it so cunningly, that thou mayest sooner stumble at our 
books than at any thou ever didst read in thy life. Be 
not deceived either with receipt or d.scourse; for we 
verily do nut intend to deceive you; but if you will be 
deceived, be deceived !—Our way, which is an easy 
way, and in which no man may err—our broad way, 
our linear way, we have vowed never to revea! it but in 
metaphor. 1, being moved with pity, will hint it to 
you. Take that which is not yet perfect, nor yet wholly 
unperfect, but in a way to perfection, and out of it make 
what is most noble and most perfect. This you may 
conceive to be an easier receipt than to take that which 
is already perfect, and extract out of it what is imper- 
fect and make it perfect, and after, out of that perfec. 
tion to draw a plusquam perfection; and yet this is 
true, and we have wroughtit. But this last discovery, 
which I hinted in few words, is it.which no man ever 
did so plainly lay open; nor may any make it more 
plain upon pain of an anathema.” 

All this was heathen Greek to Daniel, except the 
admonition which it contained. But Guy had meddled 
with this perilous pseudo-science, and used to talk with 
him concerning its theory, which Daniel soon cumpre- 
hended, and which like many other theories wanted 
nothing but a foundation to rest upon. That every 
thing had its own seed as well as its own form seeined 
a reasonable position; and that the fermental virtue, 
“ which is the wonder of the world, and by which water 
becomes herbs, trees and plap(s, fruits, flesh, blood, 
stones, minerals and every thing” works only in kind. 
“ Was it not then absurd to allow that the fermentive 
and multiplicative power existed in almost all other 
things, and yet deny it to gold, the most perfect of ail 
subiunary things!” The secret lay in extracting from 
gold its hidden seed. 

Ben Jonson has with his wonted ability presented the 
theory of this delusive art. His knavish alchemist 
asks of an unbeliever— 


Why, what have you observed, sir, in our art 
Seems so impossible? 
Surly. But your whole work, no wore! 
That you should hatch gold.in a furnace, sir, 
As they do eggs in Egypt. 
Subile. Sir, do you 
Believe that eggs are hatch’d so? 
Surly. \f 1 should? 
Subtle. Why I think that the greater miracle. 
No egg but differs from a chicken more 
Than metals in themselves. 
Surly. That cannot be. 
The egg’s ordained by nature to that end, 
And is a chicken in polentia. 
Subtle. The same we say of lead and other metals, 
Which would be gold if they had time. 
Mammon. And that 
Our art doth further. 
Subtle. Aye, for *twere absurd 
To think that nature in the earth bred gold 
Perfect in the instant: something went before. 
Therc must be remote matter. 
Surly. Aye, what is that? 
Subtle. Marry we say— 
7 desley Aye, now it heats; stand farther; 
Pound him to dust. 





PART II—NO. 4. JuLY 22, 1834. 


Subtle, It is, of the one part, 
A humid exhalation, which we call 
Materia liquida, or the unctucus water; 
On the other part e certain crass or viscous 
Portion of earth; both which concorporate 
Do make the elementary matter of gold; 
Which is not yet propria materia, 
But common to all metals and all stones; 
For where it is forsaken of that moisture, 
And hath more dryness, it becomes a stone ; 
Where it retains more of the humid fatness, 
It turns to sulphur, or to quicksilver, 
Who are the parents of all other metals. 
Nor can this remote matter suddenly 
Progress so from extreme unto extreme, 
As to grow gold, and leap o’er all the means. 
Nature doth first beget the imperfect, then 
Proceeds she to the perfect. Of that airy 
And oily water, mercury is engendered ; 
Sulphur of the fat and earthy part; the one, 
Which is the last, sapplying the place of male, 
The other of the female in all metals. 
Some so believe hermaphrodeity, 
That both do act and suffer. But these too 
Make the rest ductile, malleable, extensive. 
And even in gold they are; for we do find 
Seeds of them, by our fire, and gold in them; 
And can produce the species of each metal 
More perfett thence than nature doth in earth.” 


I have no cause to say here with Sheik Mohammed 
/ li Hazin that “ taste for poetical and elegant compo- 
sition has turned the reins of my ink-dropping pen 
away from the road which lay before it; For this 
passage of learned Ben lay directly in the way; and no 
where, reader, couldst thou find the theory of the al- 
chemists more ably epitomised. 

a Father,” said the boy Daniel one day, after listen- 
ing to a conversation upon this subject, “ | should like 
to learn to’ make gold.” 

* And what wouldst thou do, Daniel, if thou couldst 
make it?” was the seply. 

“Why I would build a great house, and fill it with 
books; and have as much money as the king, and be as 
great a man 4s the squire.” 

‘** Mayhap, Daniel, in that case thou wouldst care for 
books as little as the squire, and have as little time for 
them as the king. Learning is better than house or 
land. As for money, enough is enough; no man can 
enjoy more; and the less he can be contented with, {he 
wiser and better he is likely to be. What, Daniel, does 
our good poet tell us in the great verse-book ? 


‘ Nature’s with little pleased ; enough’s a feast: 
A sober life but a small charge requires : 

But man, the author of his own unrest, 

The more he hath, the more he still desires.’ 


“No, boy, thou canst never be as rich as the king, 
nor as great as the squire; but thou mayst be a phi- 
losopher, and that is being as happy as either.” 

“A great deal happier,” said Guy. “The squire is 
as far from being the happiest man in the neighbour. 
hood, es he is from being the wisest or the best. And 
the king, God bless him! has care enough upon his 
head to bring’on early gray hairs: 





‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a erown.’” 





’ 
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“ But what does a philosopher do ?” rejoined the boy. 
“ The squire hunts, and shoots, and s:nokes, and drinks 
punch, and goes tu justice-meetings. And the king 
goes to fight for us against the’French, and governs 
the parliament, and makes Jaws, » But | cannot tell 
what a philosopher’s business is, Do they do any 
thing else besides making almanae¢s and gold?” 

es,”’ said William, “ they read the stars.” 

“ Aud what do they read t ” 

“* What neither thou nor I ean understand, Daniel,” 
replied the father, “however nearly it may concern 
us!" 


—_—_——— 


CHAPTER XXI. P. I. 


A Doubl concerning the Uses of Philosophy. 

That grave reply produeed a short pause. It was 
broken by tho boy, who said, returning to the subject, 
“I have been thinking, father, that it is not a good 
thing to be a philosopher.” : 

“ And what, my son, has led thee to that thought?” 


ther. There was one philosopher that was pounded in 
a mortar,” 

“ That, Daniel,” said the father, “ could neither have 
been the philosopher’s fault nor his choice.” 

‘* But it was because he was a philosopher, my lad,” 
said Guy, “that he bore it so bravely, and said, beat 
on, you can only bruise the shell of Anaxarchus! If 
he had not been a philosopher they might have pounded 
him just the same, but they would never have put him 
in the Dictionary. Epictetus in like manner bore the 
torments which his wicked master inflicted upon him, 
without a groan, only saying, ‘take care, or you will 
break my leg ;’ and when the leg was broken, he looked 
the wretch in the face and said, ‘I told you you would 
break it.’” 

* But,” said the youngster, “ there was one philoso- 
pher who chose to live in a tub; and another who, that 
he might never again see any thing to withdraw his 
mind from meditation, put out his eyes by looking upon 
a bright brass basin, such as I cured my warts in.” 

“He might have been a wise man,” said William 
Dove, “ but not wondrous wise: for if he had, he would 
not have used the basin to put his eyes out. He would 
have jumped into a quickset hedge, and scratched them 
out, like the men of our town; beeause when he saw 
his eyes were out, he might then have jumped into 
another hedge and scratched them in again. The man of 
our town was the greatest philosopuer of the two.” 

* And there was one,” continued the boy, “ who had 
better have blinded himself at once, for he did nothing 
else but cry at every thing he saw. Was not this being 
very foolish?” 

“I am sure,” says William, “it was not being merry 
and wise.” 
* There was another, who said that hunger was his 
daily food.” 
“He must have kept such a table as Duke Hum- 
phroy,” quoth Williain; “I should not have liked to 
dine with him.” 
“ Then there was Crates,” said the persevering boy; 
*he had a good estate and sold it, and throw the mo- 
ney into the sea, saying, ‘away, ye paltry cares! I 
will drown you, that you may not drown me.’ ” 
“| should like to know,” quoth William, “ what the 
overseers said to that chap, when he applied to the 
parish for support.” 
“ They sent him off to Bedlam, I suppose,” said the 
mother, “it was the fit place for him, poor creature.” 
“And when Aristippus set out upon a journey, he 
bade his servants throw away all their money, that 
they might travel the better. Why, they must have 
begged their way, and it cannot be right to beg if 
people are not brought to it by misfortune. And there 
were some who thought there was no God. I am sure 
they were fools, for the Bible says so.” 
“Well, Daniel,” said Guy, “thou hast studied the 
end of the Dictionary to some purpose !” 
* And the Bible too, Master Guy !” said Dinah—her 
countenance brightening with joy at her son’s con- 
eluding remark. 
“It’s the best part of the book,” said the boy, reply- 
ing to his schoolmaster; “ there are more entertaining 
and surprising things there than I ever read in any 
other place, except in my father’s book about Pan- 
tagruel.”” 


CHAPTER XXII. P. I. 
The elder Daniel had listened to this dialogue in his 
usual quiet way, smiling sometimes at his brother 


William’s observations. 


conjuring was going on, 


done and said.” 


are to be found among all conditions of men. 


patient in trouble, equal-minded at all times. 


rl.yme-book. Reach me the volume! 


lines :— ¢ 


Springs from the lightening of his countenance. 
She ’s mildest heaven’s most sacred influence; 
Never decays her beauties’ excellence, 

Aye like herself; and she doth always trace 
Not only the same path but the same pace. 


Three poisons to me. Wisdom from above 
Is the only moderatrix, spring and guide, 
Organ and honour of all gifts beside.” 


which cannot be letted, ready to do good ; 

understanding, pure and most subtil spirits. 
pureness, 

therefore can no defiled thing full into her. 
image of his goodness. 

friends of God, and prophets. 

wisdom. 


she is found before it. 


vail against wisdom.” 


he proceeded in a lower tone. 


* Daniel, there are two sorts of men in all ranks and , ‘ 1 Know 
ways of life, the wise and the foolish; and there are a ledge, if he walk humbly with his God, and live in 
great many degrees between them. That some foolish charity with his neighbours, may be wise unto salva- 
people have called themsclves philosophers, and some tion, man c 
wicked ones, and some who were out of their wits, is ledge avail him quite so well. 
“ What I have read at the end of the Dictionary, fa- just as certain as that persons of all these descriptions 90 both that is the true philosopher. 


teaches us our duty to our neighbour and ourselves, It 
is that wisdom of which King Solomon speaks in our|'@2d these verses from the Proverbs :— 


Then turning 
to the passage in his favourite Du Bartas, he read these 


“She ’s God's own mirror; she’s a light whose glance 


“ But let us look in the Bible :—aye this is the place. 
“For in her is an understanding spirit, holy, one}. . t 
ouly, manifold, subtil, lively, clear, undefiled, plain, not judgment, and equity; yea, every good path. 
subject to hurt, loving the thing that is good, quick, 


‘“« Kind to man, steadfast, sure, free from care, having 
all power, overseeing all things, and going through all keep thee, 


“For wisdom is more nioving than any motion: she oo A x 
passerh and goeth through all things by reason of her| ®t 4 diligent good lad. God hath given thee a tender 


“For she is the breath of the power of God, and a| 9 fur thou hast the beginning of wisdom. 
pure influence, flowing from the glory of the Almighty; 


“ And being but one she can do all things; and re- 
maiuing in herself she maketh all things new: and in 
all ages entering into holy souls she maketh them 

“ For God loveth none but him that dwelleth with 


“ For she is more beautiful than the sun, and above}, 
all the order of stars: being compared with the Jigbt 


“ For after this cometh night: but vice shall not pre- 


He read this with a solemnity that gave weight to 
every word. Then closing the book, after a short pause,| which Mr. D’Israelti principally occupied himself, pre- 


He now stroked his forehead, | t@ know semething of the earth on which we move, the 
and looking mildly but seriously at the boy, addressed | #f which we breache, and the elements whereof we are 
him thus :-— 
“My son, many things appear strange or silly in|St&f8, and measure the distances between them, and 
themselves if they are presented to us simply, witiiout | compute times and seasons: to observe the laws which 
any notice when and where they were done, and upon }SUst r J e 
what oceasion. If any strangers, for example, had seen | C@umses : to search into the myster:es of nature, and dis- 
thee washing thy hands in an empty basin, without|CeVer the hidden virtue of plants and stones, and - 
knowing the philosophy of the matter, they would 
nave taken thee for an innocent, and thy master and|™@ 
me for little better; or they might have supposed some this to the benefit of our fellow creatures. 
The things which the old 
philosophers said and did, would appear, I dare say, as| "Ce between man and man, and that between mah 
wise to us as they did to the people of their own times, | #4 beast is hardly greater. 

if we knew why and in what circumstances they were 


made: to comprehend the motions of the moon and 
astain the universe by keeping all things in their 


read the signs and tokens which are shown. us, and 
make out the meaning of hidden things, and apply all 


“Wisdom and knowledge, Daniel, make the differ- 


“ These things do not always go together. There 
may be wisdom without knowledge, and there may be 
knowledge without wisdom. A man without know. 


A man without wisdom may not find his know- 
But it is he who pos- 


The more he 
nows, the more he is desirous of knowing; and yet 


“ Philosophy, Danicl, 1s of two kinds: that which re-| ‘he farther he advances in knowledge the better he un- 
‘ates to conduct, and that which relates to knowledge. derstands how Jittle he can attain, and the more deeply 
The first teaches us to value ell things at their real . ine , 
worth, to be contented with little, modest in prosperity,|°f #9 immortal soul. To underetand this is the height 
11| 204 perfection of philosophy.” 


he feels that God alone can satisfy tle infinite desires 


Then opening the Bible which lay before him, he 


“ My son, if thou wilt reeeive my words,— 

“So that thou incline thine ear unto wisdom and 
apply thine heart to understanding ; 

“ Yea, if thou criest after knowledge, and liftest up 
thy voice for understanding ; 

“ If thou seekest after her as si!ver, and searchest for 
her as for bid treasures ; 

“Then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord 
and find the knowledge of God. 

“For the Lord giveth wisdom; out of his mouth 


Without her, honour, health, and wealth would prove | cometh knowledge and understanding. 


“ He layeth up sound wisdom for the righteous; he 
is a buckler to them that walk uprightly. 

‘He keepeth the paths of judgment and preserveth 
the way of his saints. 

“Then shalt thou understand righteousness, and 


* When wisdom entereth into thine heart, and know- 
ledge is pleasant unto thy soul ; 
* Discretion shall preserve thee, understanding shall 


“ To deliver thee from the way of the evil.” 
“ Daniel, my son,” after a pause he pursued, “ thou 


and a dutifui heart; keep it so, and it will be a wise 
I wish 
thee to pursue knowledge, because in pursuing it hap- 
piness will be found by the way. If I have said any 


“For she is the brightness of the everlasting light, thing now which is above thy years, it will come to 
the unspotted mirror of the power of God, and the mind in after time, when I am gone perhaps, but when 


thou mayest profit by it. God bless thee, my child !” 
He stretched out his right hand at these words, and 
laid it gently upon the boy’s head. What he said was 
not forgotten, and throughout li‘e the son never 
thought of that blessing without feeling that it had 
taken effect. 
(To be continued.) 


—<=— 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Curiosities of Literature. Second series. By J. 
D'lIsraeli. 2 vols, Boston, Lilly, Wait, & Co. 1834. 


Though the particular. department of literature in 


vented him from being a very original writer, he is 


“* The philosophers of whom you have read in the}still both a very amusing and prodactive compiler ; he 
Dictionary, possessed this wisdom only in part, because 
they were heathens, and therefore could see no farther] for the variety and recondite character of his materials, 
than the light of mere reason sufficed to show the way.| he may be compared with an artist in Mosaic, who, with 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and 
they had not that to begin with. So the thougiits| regular designs, and principally delightsto exhibit the do- 
which ougkt to have made them humble produced 
pride, and so far their wisdom proved but folly. Thejof laurel, their lofty station on Parnassus, or their 


makes frequent calls and recalls on our attention; and 


fragments of foreign and many-coloared stones, executes 


mestic uccupations of the muses. It is not their crowns 


humblest Christian who learns his duty, and performs|ylorious brilliancy in Hyperion’s radiance, that he 
it as well as he can, is wiser than they. He does no-| aspires to represent, but their terrestria! mode of life ; 


most of their actions. 





“Now for the philosophy which relates to know- 


ledge. Knowledge is a brave thing. 1 am a plain,| perhaps, we have too much about too little. 
ignorant, untaught man, and know my ignorance. But 


thing to be seen of men; and that was their motive for] telling us in what apartments they sleep, with whom 


they gossip, how they pass their time, and what is 
their food, Ali this is pleasant enough ; yet sometimes, 


We have been for some years familiar with this se- 


it is a brave thing when we look around us in this won-| cond series, and think the publishers have done well 
derful world to understand something of what we see:|to give us an American reprint, particularly as they 
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have executed it so beautifully ; there are nearly nine 
hundred pages; so many that we can only particularise 
a few of the more remarkable topics, for the list is very 
comprehensive, and their bare enumeration would form 
a long catalogue. First occur “ Observations on 
Bayle,” who is well characterised as the founder of 
vernacular reasoning in modern Europe, and as having 
compiled in his critical dictionary an arsenal of dia- 
lectic resourees, which still continues to arm living 
controversialists, 

A paper on “ Quotation” justly warns a young wri- 
ter’ against quoting at second hand; since it is very 
common to find a passage cited, which, instead of 
proving, disproves the point for which it is adduced. 
The paper might have been much enlivened by the in- 
troduction of instances of happy quotation. In the 
article on “ Parody,” ample justice is rendered to the 
* Rejected Addresses.” 

The “Secret History of Sir Walter Rawleigh” forms 
an instructive article, and displays original research. 

A very'entertaining paper on the “ Expression of 
Suppressed Opinion,” contains a singular anecdote, 
respecting Pope John VIII, whose habits were so 
effeminate that a satirical inedal was struck with the 
epigraph * Pope Joan,” and on the evidence of this 
coin was invented the fable of a female having been 
created pope. 

{n a paper on writing masters, the anecdote is pre- 
served, that in the reign of Francis I., lived one An- 
gelo Vergecio, whose caligraphy, especially in Greek 
manuscript, excited the admiration of the learned, and 
hence was derived the phrase “ to write like an angel.” 
We are tempted to quote a few passages respecting 
these very pompous gentlemen, why, it would appear, 
have always been as fond of puffery as they are at the 
present moment. 


“ Never has there been a race of professors in any 
art, who have exceeded in solemnity and pretensions 
the practitioners in this simple and mechanical craft. 
I must leave to more ingenious investigators of human 
nature, tu reveal the occult cause which has operated 
such powerful delusions on these ‘ Vive la Plume!’ 
men, who have been generally observed to possess least 
intellectual ability, in proportion to the excellence they 
have obtained ia their own art.” 

“ Montaigno has a very original notion on writing- 
masters : he says that some of those caligiaphers, who 
had obtained promotion by their excellence in the art, 
afterwards affected lo write carelessly, lest their promotion 
should be suspected tu have been owing to such an ordi- 
nary acquisition !” 

“ A trial as late as the reign of Anne took place be- 
tween Mr. German and Mr. More. German having 
courteously insisted that Mr. More should set the copy, 
he thus set it, ingeniously quaint,— 


As more, and More, our understanding clears, 

So more and more our ignorance appears.” 

This series being less known than the former will 
have a rapid sale. 





The Heroine ; or Adventures of Cherubina. By Eaton 
Stannard Barrett, Esq. Philadelphia. 1 Vol. 12mo 
R. P. Desilver. 

This is the republication of a well known burlesque 
on novel reading, the idea of which was taken from 
Mrs. Lenox’s Female Quixote, a work we have been 
more than once tempted to print. The present tale is 
more extravagant than even the Female Quixote, or the 
pleasing story of “ Rosella” by Miss Charlton. Every 
one admits that the heroine’s adventures are writter. 
with great spirit and humour, and they afford many 
scenes at which 

** To be grave exceeds all power of face.” 
As the old editions were exhausted, we may presume 
Mr. Desilver will find a ready demand. 
——=> é - 
For the Journal of Belles Lettres. 
NOTES OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. NO. 10. 


The following is the queer title of a work by Tom 
Coryate, a collector of travels, and a gay gallant tra- 
veller himself, viz:—* Crudities hastily gobbled up, in 
five months’ travels in France, Savoy,” &c. London, 
1611. There are many books of travels since publish- 
ed, which might bear a similar running title, and all 
new novels of fashionable life should have on the title 
pees, “Crudities to be hastily gobbled up, if read at 
al ha 

The Duke of Devonshire purchased some time since 
a splendid copy of a book, entitled “ Briefe and true 


report of Virginia; discovered by Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, knight, in tae yeare 1585, made in English by 
Thomas Hariot, servant to Sir Walter Raleigh.” It 
was printed in 1590, and cost the princely purchaser 
two thousand dollars. It is the only perfect copy which 
Mr. Grenville, from whom it was bought, had ever 
heard of. It is possible some of the old family man- 
sions in Virginia, where there are many bibliographical 
curiosities may possess a copy. If so, it would be well 
to turn it to account. * 

It is we') known in regard to Paradise Lost, that 
three different title pages were obliged to be struck off, 
in order to make the first edition go down with the 
public ! 

Muratori, to whom all subsequent writers on Italy are 
greatly indebted, will for ever be connected with the 
literature of his country. He lived to publish forty-siz 
folio volumes, thirty-four quartos, and thirteen octavos, of 
his own writings.° About sixty years of his life were 
consumed in the exercises of study and devution. His 
numerous writings on the subjects of history, antiqui- 
ties, religion, morals, and criticism, are impressed 
with sense and knowledge, with moderation and can- 
dour. He moved in the narrow circle of an Italian 
priest. Hallam, in his history of the middle ages, is 
greatly indebted’ to Muratori; acopy of his folios is 
possessed by the Loganian Library of Philadelphia, by 
recent purchase, and the work is of such rarity as to 
be an invaluable acquisition; without it no library is 
complete, 

In Carve’s Lyra Hibernica, there isa small engrav- 
ing representing the island of Purgatory, in which St. 
Patrick tarried and saw such wonderful sights. 

We are credibly informed, though wo have never 
seen the plate, that an edition of the Bible was printed 
in Philadelphia, some few years since, in which there 
appeared a picture of a man pulling a beam out of his 
eye; the beam was a double sized rafler ! 


More than three centuries have elapsed, since the 
Imitation of Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis, has been 
considered as the most popular manual of devotion in 
most Christian countries. A sharp controversy has been 
instituted respecting the true author of the work, whe- 
ther it were Thomas a Kempis or John Gerson. The 
more recent and better founded opinion seems to be, 
that Gersun was absolutely the author. In one London 
catalogue eighteen works relating to this controverey 
are noted ! 

Of Shelman’s translation of Xenophon, Gibbon has 
said, that it is “ one of the most accurate and elegant 
prose translations that any language has produced.” 

Every literary man knows that Hume wrote his his- 
tory, as it were, backwards, beginning with the reign 
of the Stuarts. 7 

Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History was translated from 
the Latin original, by Dr. Maclaine. The author was 
one of the highest ornaments of his age and country ; 
he was a Lutheran, and a native of Lubeck. His his- 
tory should be in every library which has any preten- 
sions to a choice selection of books. 

We learn from Jortin’s life of Erasmus, that one 
bookseller at Paris, sold above 24,000 copies of one 
edition of the Colloquies; he had given out that the 
work was prohibited ! 

The earliest medical book written in English, *is sup- 
posed to have been Andrew Borde’s “ Breviarie of 
Health,” published in 1547. Andrew does not confine 
his attention to diseases of the body, but treats also of 
those of the mind. The 174thchapter “ doth shewe of 
an infirmitye catled Heroes. Heroes,” it saith, * is the 
Greeke worde. In Latin itis named Amor. Jn Eng- 


fickleness as well as men. Yonng persons be much 
troubled with this impediment.” He then prescribes 
the following judicious remedy :—* First I do advertise 
every person not tu sct to the hart, what another doth 
set to the hele; let no man set his love s% far, but that 
he may withdraw it betime; and muse not, but use 
mirth and mery company, and be wyse, and not 
foolish.” 

The papal dignity has sometimes condescended to 
interfere in affairs of very trifling importance; such 
was the war of Benedict XI[I. against the wigs of the 
clergy. On the 20th of December, 1724, he published 
a bull ordering \en days imprisonment for wearing a 
wig! 

In the Persian Letters, by Lord Lyttleton, as origin- 
ally published, the imaginary Persian writes to his 
friend at Ispahan, an account of his introdaction to 
the house of lords, and, after giving a general descrip- 
tion of its appearance and character, he proceeds to 





lish it is named Love-sick, and women may have this} 


derable body of personages distinct in figure from the 
other nobles, being peculiarly habited in robes of white 
and black, who, (adds the Persian,) “ froin such obser- 
vations as ] am qualified to make, appear to have no 
kind of business there.’ It is, however, a remarkable 
fact, that this passage has been omitted in the editions 
published after the author’s reverend brother had been 
elected to a seat on the episcopal bench ! 
(To be continued.) 


—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

The regular list of American books was crowded out 
of the Journal last week, but is now completed to the 
day of going to press, together with the London publi- 
cations to the first week of June. 

At the latest London dates, “ Italy with Sketches of 
Spain and Portugal,” the new work by William Beck- 
ford, author of * Vathek,” &c. was on the eve of publi- 
cation. Mr. O. Rich has commenced in London, a 
periodical entitled, “The Emigrant’s Magazine,” for 
the information of those who desire to leave England 
for America, &c. 

The fifth Bridgewater Treatise, “ Animal and Ve- 
getable Physiology considered with reference to Natu- 
ral Theology,” by P. M. Roget, M. D. has appeared in 
London, in two 8vo. volumes. 

“Two Years at Sea,” by Miss Jane Roberts, being 
an account of her visit to Van Dieman’s Land, is the 
only book of travels we see worth noting. The por- 
tions we have read are agreeably written. Mrs. Hofland 
has published * The Captives of India;” and“ A Widow 
and a Will;” the first embodies the overland journey 
of a Mrs. Fay from England to India; the second is a 
tale worthy of the author of “ The Son of a Genius.” 
Rookwood, a new romance of some power, is founded 
on incidents in the life of the rogue Dick Turpin. 

Mr. Morier, the author of Zohrab, has published an- 
other novel entitled Ayesha, the Maid of Kars. 

Mary Howitt has in pregs “ Sketches of Natural His- 
tory,” and Mrs. Trollope is printing “ Travels through 
Belgium, through Germany, and among the Hartz 
mountains.” The twelfth volume of the Library of 
Romance contains “ The Jesuit.” 

The New York Spoiting Magazine, conducted by 
Cadwallader R. Colden, an experienced writer on sub- 
jects belonging to the turf, has reached its twelfth 
number, or the close of its first year. A second volume 
is under way, and will be issued in due course. The 
price is ten dollars per annum, with rich engravings in 
the style of the London works of similar character, 

There is some spirit in the July Knickerbocker; the 
reviewer of American poetry in the last American Quar- 
terly gets a harsh drubbing. His being in the “ linen line” 
is objected to him as disqualifying him for a reviewer ; 
certainly we do not see the force of the objection, provi- 
ded he cultivates other “ lines” in his leisure moments. 
People like spirit and independence ; the Knickerbocker 
aims at both. 

No. 2 of Professor Longfellow’s Outre Mer—a Pil- 
grimage beyond Sea. It is beautifully printed in a 
pamphlet of 208 pages, from the press of Lilly, Wait 
& Co., ef Boston. The first number of these sketches 
became deservedly popular; the second is little inferior 
to it in merit. We are particularly pleascd with the 
article entitled The Trouveres, into which the author 
has introduced some metrical translations from the 
ancient lyric poets of the North of France, that are 
very well rendered. His field is France, and he makes 
an excursion into Spain. ° 

George Bancroft, Esq., of Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, has finished the publieation of a volume of Ame- 
rican History, upon which he has been long zealously 
employed. Mr. Bancroft is an accomplished scholar 
and practised writer. His labours must form a rich” 





state, thet in a certain part of it, there was a consi- 


addition to our literature. 
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VARIETIES. 


Encouragement of Learning and the Fine Arts in 
France-—The annual expenditure of the state and of 
the civil list, for the several establishments in favour of 
learning and the fine arts, may be estimated at 122,000/. 
a sum tenfold of that which is expended for similar pur- 
poses in Great Britain, a country of far greater re- 
sources. This sum is exclusive of various extracrdinary 
grants of large sums of money devoted to the purchase 
of collections of marbles, coins, and antiquities, 

The estate and effects of the late Mr. Kean, in tae 
Isle of Bute, were sold by auction at Glasgow, on 
Thursday week. ‘The beautiful cottage and furniture, 
together with the valuable collection of theatrival prints, 
anc other property, which cost poor Kean upwards of 
6,000/. were all disposed of for 1,050/. 

Professor C. D. Cleveland, of New Haven, has just 
issued a new edition of Xenophon’s Anabasis. His 
notes have been revised with great care, and much 
new matter has been introduced. 

M. de Molcon is publishing a valuable work, at four 
sous a number, to be completed in 100 numbers, the 
Musée Industriel, or a complete description of the Ex- 
position of the products of French industry now open, 
with plates. 

A work on morality has just appeared in French, 
English, and German, called Deontology. It is the 
first of the posthumous works of Jeremy Bentham, 
edited by his sole executor Dr. Bowring. 

Pure Water—Mr. Martin, the artist, who some time 
ago proposed a plan for supplying London with water 
from the river Coln, bas republished it, combined with 
another proposition; namely, to make the line by which 
the water is to come to London serve also for a rail- 

way, by forming a roof over the aqueduct, of strength 
sufficient to support the iron rails, and the carriages to 
move thereon, as far as Denham, a@ distance of fifteen 
miles from Loncon in the direction of the projected 
great western rail-roads. Mr. Martin is also actively 
empioyed in forming a company for the purification of 
the river Thames, by the construction of sewers in a 
direction parallel to its banks. 

Perpetual Motion —A Bordeaux journal says, that a 
citizen of that place has discovered this grand secret; 





the original force, though slight, generating an in- 
creasing and endless velocity. We have, however, so 
often beard of similar mares’-Aests, that we are not in- 
clined to be credulous. The invention may neverthe- 
less be useful, if it can apply a surplus force in me- 
chanics. 

A second edition has been issued, with handsome 
type and paper, of Eleazer Lord’s dissertation on 
“Credit, Currency, and Banking,” topics which never 
had more importance, in our country, than they pos- 
sess at present, 

The number of Bibles sold annually in Scotland is 
rather above 60,000 ; viz. about 36,000 at 2s. wholesale; 
25,500 at Is. 10d.; and from 3,000 to 5,000 at 6s. 6d. 
The number printed annually in England by the king’s 
printers and the two universities is about 240,000, 
making in all about 300,000, exclusive of about as 
many Testaments, and a large number of Prayer 
Books, Psalms, &c. 

Mr. W. Withers, of Holt, will shortly publieh a Trea- 
tise on the Growth, Qualitics, and Uses of the Acacia 
Tree, to which will be added his observations on 
Planting, and an Essay on the Pruning of Forest 
Trees, by the late Mr. John Sandys. 

Sir Walter Scott's novels uniformly exhibit a passive 
ero, who is to marry the heroine; a fierce hero, who 
is to die a violent death; and a fool or bore, who is to 
exhaust one fund of humour. His characters are su- 
perior to his plots, his humble to his high life, his Scot- 
land to his England, etc. ; his tragedy to his comedy, 
and his early to his latter works, 

France pays 1,600,000,000 francs in taxes, which 
make 320,000,000 five franc pieces ; tie five franc piece 
is the twelfth part of an inch in thickness, therefore 
when piled one upon another they would rise to 2,222,. 
222 feet. Now, the cathedral is 437 feet in height; 
consequently the piecés would be 5085 times higher 
than it. By laying the pile on the ground, it would ex- 
tend to 165,172 leagues, and by laying each piece flat 
and close to each other, they would extend to 3,314,173 
leagues. It would require 16,000 horses to draw that 
sum (a horse’s load being 10 cwt.), and 106 boats, each 
carrying 15 ewt., to transport it. 

There are in England and Wales 5371 magis#ates, 
of whoin 1354 are clergymen. 

» On the death of Lady Penrhyn, in 1816, six of her 
horses had pensions assigned to them of 45/. per an- 


num each. The first five died at the respective ages 
of twenty-eight, twenty-nine, and thirty-one. The 
last died lately at the age of thirty-four the executors 
having paid for the pension of this one horse 810/. 


——<—a 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


Deontology ; or, the Science of Morality, by Jeremy 
Bentham; edited by John Bowring. 2 vols. 8vo. Ad- 
vice to a Nobleman on playing the Pianoforte, with 
Remarks on Singing. 4th edit. 18mo. Hints for Prae- 
tical Economy in Household Affairs, by James Luck- 
cock, 12mo. Cunningham’s Life and Works of Burns, 
Vol. V., 12mo. Divine Providence; or, the Three 
Cycles of Revelation, by the Rev. G. Croly, LL. D. 
Voyages round the World, by Edmund Fanning, 8vo. 
with plates. Dictionary of Geography, Ancient and 
Modern, by Josiah Condor. 12mo. Animal and Vege- 
table Physiology considered with reference to Natural 
Theology, by P. M. Roget, M. D., 2 vols. 8vo. (being 
the 5th of Bridgewater Treatises). African Sketches, 
by Thomas Pringle. 8yo. Origines Biblicw; or, Re- 
searches in Primeval History, by C. T. Beke, Vol. I. 
8vo. The Exposition of the Parables, &c., by Edward 
Greswell, B. D. Part I. 3 vols. 8vo. Ovid's Fasti, with 
English Notes, by C.S. Stanford, A. M.,12mo. The 
Melange; a variety of original pieces in prose and 
verse, by Egerton Smith, erown 8vo. The Georgics 
of Virgil, translated into English Prose, by Isaac Butt. 
12mo. Pharmacopwia Horwopathica, edit. F. F. 
Quin, M. D. 8vo. A Dictionary, Practical, Theoreti- 
cal, and Historical, of Commerce and Commercial 
Navigation, by J. R. M'Cullock, Esq., 2d edit., consi- 
derably eniarged, in one vol. 8vo. Treatise on Ariih- 
metic, Theoretical and Practical, by Dr. Lardner, 
forming Vol. LV, of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
Opie’s (Mrs.) Lays for the Dead. 8vo. Elements of 
the Greek Language, by James Tate, A. M., 4th edit. 
12mo. London at Night; and other Poems, by Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley, post 8vo. Bingham’s An- 
tiquities of the Christian Church and other works. 8 
vols. 8vy. Scenes in Ireland, by J. N. Wright, A. M. 
12mo. Two Years at Sea in 1829, 30, 31, by Jane 
Roberts. 8vo. ‘Brother Tragedians; a Novel, By Isa- 
bella Hill. 3 vols. post 8vo. Memoirs of Spain during 
the reigns of Philip the Fourth and Charles the Second, 
from 1621 to 1700, hy John Dunlop. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Crabbe’s Life and Works, Vol. V. 12mo. Bucke’s 
Works. 2 vols. The Truth of Christianity proved 
from Ancient Prophecy, by the Rev. R. Walker. 12mo. 
Notes on the more prominent Difficulties of the four 
Gospels, by John Page, D. D. 12:no. Sermons on the 
Gospels for every Sunday in the Year, by the Rev. Jas. 
Wheeler, M. A. 2 vols. 8vo. Physiognomy founded 
on Physiology, by Alexander Walker, post 8vo. Li- 
brary of Romance, Vol. XII. (The Jesuit.) 12mo. 
Ayesha, the Maid of Kars, by the author of “ Zohrab,” 
3 vols. post 8vo. The Poetical Works of Anne Rad- 
cliffe, 2 vols. post 8vo. On the Penitentiary System 
in the United States, by Beaumont and Toquevélle, 
translated from the French, by F. Lieber. 8vo. Lec- 
tures on the Homilectics and Preaching, by Ebenezer 
Porter, D. D. 8yo. 


In the Press. 

Part the First of a Brief Sketch of Modern History, 
designed for the use of Boys at the Public Schools. By 
twe Members of the University of Cambridge. 

A Guide to the Highlands of Scotland, with a tra- 
velling map. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s Researches in Thebes. 

Raumen’s Letters on History. 

Vols. ILI. and IV. of Universal History. 

A Descriptive, Explanatory, and Critical Catalogue 
of Fifty of the Earliest Pictures in the National Gal- 
lery, (including the two Correggios !ately purchased 
by Government). By J. Landseer, F. S. A. 

—<=>— 


Rew American Publications. 

Memoirs of George D. Boardman, late Missionary to 
Burman ; containing mucn intelligence relative to the 
Burman missions. By Alonzo King, of Massachusetts. 

Miriam Coffin, or the Whale Fishermen, a tale iu 2 
‘vols., 12mo. New York: Carvills. 

Love and Pride. By the author of “ Sayings and Do. 
ings,” && &c. Philadelphia: Carey & Lea. 

Jacob Faithful. By the author of “ Peter Simple,” 
King’s Own,” &c. Ist vol. Philadelphia: Carey & 

art. 
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The Life and Adventares of John Marston Hall. By 
the author of * Darnley,” “Ilenry Masterton,” &c. 2 
vols.,12mo. New York: Harpers. 

The Nun. © By Mrs. Sherwood. 

A Defence of the Revolutionary History of the State 
of North Carolina, from the aspersions of Mr. Jefferson. 
By Jos. Seawell Jones, of Shocco, North Carolina. 

Observations on the Mineral Waters in the south- 
western part of Virginia, in a series of letters. By a 
Physician of Philadolphia. Office of the National Ga- 
zette. 

Outre Mer, No.2. By Professor Longfellow. Boston: 
Lilly, Wait & Co, 

Bridgewater Treatise, No. VIJI.—Chemistry, Me- 
teorology, and the Function of Digestion, considered 
with reference to Natural Theology. By William 
Prout, M..D., F. R.S., &e. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: 
Carey & Lea. 

Harper's Family Library, No. LXX1.—The Princi- 
ples of Physiology applied to the Preservation of Health 
and to the Improvement of Physical and Mental Edu- 
cation. By Andrew Combe, M. D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

Lite of Rev. Joseph Emerson, Pastor of the Third 
Congregational Church, in Beverly, Mass., and sub- 
sequently Principal of a Female Seminary. By Rev- 
Ralph Emerson, of Theological Seminary, Andover, 
Mass. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Guy Rivers, a tale of Georgia. By the author of 
“Martin Faber,” being a sequel to that work, In 2 
vols., 12mo. 

The Blue Book, Key & Biddle. 

A History of the United States from the discovery of 
the American continent to the present time. By George 
Bancroft, vol. 1, 8vo. pp. 508. Boston: Charles Bowen. 

A System of Phrenology. By George Combe, late 
President of the Phrenvlogical Society. Second Ame- 
rican edition revised and enlarged by the author, 8vo. 
pp- 664. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 

The Anatomy of the Brain, with a general view of 
the Nervous System. By J. G. Spurzheim, with an 
appendix and plates. Revised by Dr. Stedman of the 
U.S. Marine Hospital, Chelsea, 8vo. pp. 244. Boston: 
Ibid. 

Outlines of Human Physiology; designed for the 
use of the higher classcs in common schools. By 
George Hayward, M. D. 12mo. pp. 217. Boston: Ibid. 

The Musical Cyclopedia; or the Principles of Music 

idered as a Sci and Art, with directions for 
the practice of vocal and instrumental music, ard a 
description of musical instruments. By William S. 
Porter. 

A Digest of the Laws of Engiand respecting Real 
Property. By Wm. Cruise, Esq. Barrister at Law, with 
Notes by Thomas Huntingdon, Esq. Counsellor at Law, 
6 vols. in 3, 8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1834 

A Guide to the Study of Moral Evidence. By James 
Edward Gambier. Boston, 1834. 

The North American Review for July. Contents :-— 
Life of Schiller; The Philosophy of History; Roman 
Literature; Usury and the Usury Laws; The Free 
Cities of Flanders ; Life and Writings of Crabbe; Helen; 
Origin and Character of the Old Parties. 





—>—- 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A gentleman in Burlington, N. J. writes that he 
purchased Mitcheli’s reference map on our recoin- 
mendation, and finds a few errors; he will recollect it 
was stated that “errors probably will be found ;” the 
distinction between this map and some we have con- 
demned is not greater in any one thing than in this— 
that while the latter have promised perfect correctness 
and fallen short, Mitchell’s promises errors but com- 
mits a few only. The letter has been handed to Mr. M- 
who is glad of corrections. 

We can on no account enter upon the controversy 
between the American Quarterly and the Knicker- 
bocker, but must leave the rhymester and his critic to 
the jadgment of the newspapers, who can settle in their 
own way in whose brain exists the kingdom of Noodle- 
dom—an extensive territory. 

This Journal is designed for the whole Union, and 
circulates in every state and territory of it—(we might 
almost say every town and village.) This wide circu- 
lation does not adapt it for strictly local notices, which 
we mostly avoid, as we do the newspaper topics of the 
day. 

The complaints of the non-reception of the * Library” 
at a few offices cannot be attributed to any neglect on 
the part of those who put it up. The packing is now 
performed with such mechanical regularity as to insure 





its being punctual'y and uniformly mailed. 
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